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LOAN COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
SWORD GUARDS 

THE Museum is fortunate in being 
able to show a notable selection 
of Japanese sword guards (tsuba) 
from the collection of Mr. Mal- 
colm MacMartin, of this city. The guards 
are exhibited in a case in the present hall 
of Japanese armor. 

Mr. MacMartin's special taste runs in 
the line of decorated guards, and conse- 
quently there are but few examples shown 
that date back of the eighteenth century. 
The division of centuries in the western 
method of computation was, of course, 
never a division in the minds of the Japan- 
ese and only roughly serves the purpose of 
classification. Nevertheless, the triumph 
of the Tokugawa clan in the civil wars that 
were raging at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, resulting in the establish- 
ment of a regime that lasted down to 1868, 
affords a line of natural demarkation in the 
matter of sword guards, as well as in Japan- 
ese political history. Up to that time the 
guards had, with but few exceptions, been 
made of iron for actual use in warfare and 
these derive their artistic value from the 
quality and treatment of the iron and from 
excellence of design in openwork or stamp- 
ing or carving in the same metal, and from 
variety of contour. It is true that one or 
more of the masters of the Kaneiye' family 
had earlier begun to decorate the iron 
guards with incrustations of gold and 
silver, although how long before the end of 
the sixteenth century the first of these 
masters flourished is still a matter of con- 
troversy, some authorities insisting that 
he worked toward the end of the fifteenth 
century and others that his date was one 
hundred years later. Even after the power 
of the Tokugawa shogunate was firmly 
established, doubts as to the continuance of 
peace under this rule naturally remained, 
and evidence of this may fairly be drawn 
from the fact that until well on in the 
seventeenth century vigorous iron guards 
were produced in large numbers, although 
with an increasing tendency toward 
elaborate decoration. 

In the luxurious era of Genroku, cover- 



ing the last decade of the century and ex- 
tending into the next century of our reckon- 
ing, the art of metalwork received fresh 
development. Even the armorers of the 
time, such as Munesuke, produced varied 
works, of which the raven of embossed steel, 
recently acquired by the Museum, is a fine 
example. But the full flowering of the art 
of decorated guards in various metals — 
bronze, silver, shibuichi, and shakudo — 
with every variety of inlays and incrusta- 
tions, came later in that century, and con- 
tinued, with even excessive luxuriance, 
until the very end of the feudal system, 
late in the nineteenth century, and until 
the carrying of the two swords, the dis- 
tinctive honor of the samurai, was for- 
bidden by imperial decree. Twice within 
this period, the tendency to excessive dec- 
oration had been checked, notably by Goto 
Ichijo, working nearly three quarters of 
the century, and by the work and influence 
of Kano Natsuo, who survived until 1898, 
some twenty years after the occasion for the 
making of honest sword guards had ceased. 

The schools of artists working from early 
in the eighteenth century are numerous, 
and the artists of the various schools who 
became individually famous are too many 
to enumerate. They are admirably repre- 
sented in works of great distinction and 
beauty in the loan exhibition now on view. 
A few of the iron guards of earlier makers, 
notably a large guard signed Kaneiye\ and 
another signed Yasuchika, a guard ad- 
mirably wrought in a design of rings, by 
Masanori, and a later guard of varied 
incrustations by Goto Ichijo working under 
the name of Mitsuyuki, afford excellent 
opportunity for contrast; but the prevail- 
ing charm of the exhibition lies in the 
variety and beauty of the guards in other 
metals. Such masters as Sekijo and Teijo, 
in addition to Ichijo, of the Goto school, 
Somin of the Yokoya school, Joi of the 
Nara school, and such great artists as 
Konkwan of the Iwamoto family, and 
Nagatsune, Mitsuoki, Atsuoki, and Hide- 
yuki are shown in examples which we may 
well believe represent them at their best. 

A beautiful shakudo guard, with decora- 
tion of waves, by Masahiro, naturally 
attracts our attention for its severity of de- 
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sign, which invites comparison with the 
early work of the school of Goto Ichijo, 
the master who notably revived the de- 
clining fame of the Goto family. A sha- 
kudo guard showing peonies in bold relief, 
signed, it appears, with only the name of 
the owner, may well have been the work 
of Ichijo himself. Jeweler's art could 
scarcely go further than in the wonderful 
guard by Konkwan, picturing a merry boy 
applauding a servant who has been well 
entertained on his rounds with New Year 
greetings. Of the finest quality of shi- 
buichi is a guard with simple decoration 
of plum blossoms by Hokkyu. The im- 
maculate workmanship of Natsuo himself, 
the last of the very great masters, appears 
in a guard of exquisite beauty, copied, as 
the record of the maker tells us, from a 
guard by Muneharu of the Miochin family; 
while in a guard, similarly copied by 
Kazuma of the Umetada family, tribute is 
paid to Tachibana Muneyoshi, an earlier 
master of the same family. Finally, we 
may note the exquisite guard in shakudo 
of almost satin finish, with design of 
flowering bush, by Teikwan, who records 
on the guard that he made it in a small 
cottage surrounded by the forest near the 
Sumida River, where it flows by Tokyo, in 
the era of Meiji, working thus with loving 
care in the twilight of a vanishing art of 
unique originality and enduring charm. 

Howard Mansfield. 

MUSEUMS AND THE PUBLIC 

THE following paragraphs, re- 
printed from an editorial in The 
London Times for October ist, 
chronicle a movement among 
English museums to make their collections 
of educational value to the general public. 
"The recent announcement by the Board 
of Education that a personal guide will, 
from to-day onward, be ready to conduct 
visitors daily round the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the earnest speech made by 
the Minister of Education last Saturday, 
in which he stated that he had obtained a 
grant from the Treasury for 'educational 
experiments,' suggest some further con- 
sideration of the question how far our great 



museums, with their vast educational po- 
tentialities, are utilized by the general public 
to the best advantage. It is now about 
three years since it was suggested in our 
columns that the usefulness of museums 
might be largely increased at very little 
cost. Instead of their merely serving the 
purposes of professional students or casual 
sightseers, they ought to be recognized as 
important agencies in national education, 
and for this purpose it was essential that 
competent guides should be provided. We 
warmly approved of this suggestion, and 
shortly afterwards it was put into practice. 
In April, 191 1, the British Museum set the 
example, which was followed in 1912 by 
the Natural History Museum, of institut- 
ing popular expositions of their priceless 
treasures by guide demonstrators. The 
experiment has been entirely successful. 
No fewer than 60,000 people have been 
taken round these museums by the official 
guides in the short time that the system 
has been in force. Instead of the old 
system under which visitors were obliged 
to spend their time in a dreary hunt amongst 
labels and guide-books, and at last had to 
go away depressed and without having 
gained much knowledge, they have had 
the opportunity of learning the value of 
the collections, and having their interest 
stimulated, under the direction of a com- 
petent and sympathetic lecturer. It is 
with this experience before them that the 
Board of Education has decided to act in 
extending the system to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

"Meanwhile, in the provinces many of 
the large museums are following the ex- 
ample set in London. It has been arranged 
that members of their staff shall give short 
lectures on application; and this, we under- 
stand, is also being done in large towns on 
the Continent, such as Berlin and Munich. 
Unfortunately, members of the staff can 
rarely be spared from their duties, and the 
principle of appointing 'guide demon- 
strators' seems in every way preferable. 
.... The Government might well ap- 
point a committee of the Directors of all 
our great museums, together with the 
authorities of the Board of Education, to 
consider the whole subject." 
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